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EpiToRiIaL Buzzincs. 


HONEY -DEW. 





There are many golden sweets 
In the sunny soul’s retreats 
Which are not from the flowers of our planting nor 
care ; 
But are oft heaven-willed, 
And in mercy distilled, 
Though the others our heart’s had been ting to 


share. —Eugene secor. 





Connersville, Ind., has passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the keeping of bees 
within its corporate limits, declaring the 
keeping of bees a nuisance! What are we 
coming to ? 


The Value of the Honey imported 
into Great Britain during the month of 
January was £465, about $2.300. The value 
of the honey imported from the United 
States of America during the year 1886 into 
Great Britain, amounted to the grand sum 
of £27,107, or $135,000. 








Canadians are laboring with the rail- 
roads for a new classification of honey. 
That is what we need, also. There the 
postage on seeds is 4 cents per pound; in 
England it is 6 cents, but in the United 
States the outrageous tariff collected is 16 
cents per pound ! 





Cod Liver Oil and Honey.—The 
former is very disagreeable to take alone, 
and honey cannot be mixed with the oil, 
unless there is an addition of some acid. 
An exchange gives the following formula 
to make cod-liver oil a pleasant medicine, 
for it is a great help in chest affections : 

Take one-half pound each of cod-liver oil 
and extracted honey, add the juice of two 


lemons, and shake it until it is thorough! 
mixed. It will be found a pleasant as well 


ing, dated March 1, 1888, is received from 
Prof A. J. Cook, who desires its immediate 


at Chicago, [ wrote very fully to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and gave my let- 
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Gathering Statistics.—The follow- 


insertion : 
Soon after returning from the convention 


ter to President Willits, who was to visit 
Washington, and asked him to press the 
matter personally, which he kindly con- 
sented todo. He wrote me from Washing- 
ton that the head of the Department prom- 
ised all possible aid, and asked that we 
should suggest how he could best serve us. 
The Commissioner has also communi- 
eated with Dr. A. B. Mason, as published 
on page 132, and again asks for aid. 
The committee, consisting of Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Mr. Thos. G. Newman, and minyself, 
suggest that the bee-keepers all through the 
United States, write at once to Mr, Thos. 
G. Newman, and offer service as reporters 
of statistics. 
The Commissioner wishes two for each 
county. While we can hardly hope for so 
much at first, the nearer we approximate to 
it, the more value we shall receive. Let 
every bee-keeper, then. proffer service at 
once. Then the commit can select by 
lot, or otherwise, from counties where 
more than two offer. Surely, bee-keepers 
will be promptand generous. We ought to 
have a good corps of correspondents from 
each State, and one at least from each 
county in those States where bee-keeping 
is an important industry. 
The Commissioner will send out blanks 
to fillout. The nature of these, as to how 
the bees wintered ; what per cent. of a full 
crop of light honey in June and July was 
secured in you, section? What per cent. 
of a full crop of autumn honey did you 
secure ? What plants are valuable in your 
section ? etc., will be considered later by 
the committee. Now for volunteer re- 
rs ! By ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 
sar Will other bee-papers please copy ?— 
A. J. Coox. 


Mr. J. F. Dunn, of Ridgeway, Ont., on 
March 1, writes thus : 


I believe that the plan you give on page 
131, for collecting statistics of bee-keeping 
is the oat one by which we can find out 
exactly all about the ate carne in this 
country. Just five hours before your JouR- 
NAL came to hand, I mailed a communica- 
tion to the Canadian Bee Journal (which 
I presume will be published in the next 
issue), detailing a plan substantially the 
same as the one you give. I send you this 
explanation that you may not think I wrote 
the article after seeing yours. 
The bees had a flight on Feb. 24, aftera 
confinement of 83 days. The winter has 
been favorable for the clover as well as the 
bees, and as a good season very often fol- 
lows a poor one, we may expecta prosper- 
ous year. 


We deemed that plan the best, but the 
time is now too late for it to be adopted this 
year—there being so much “red tape” to 
encounter at Washington. And again, 
each State has the arranging of its own 


our plan adopted for some years. 
while, the plan suggested by the committee 
may as well be faithfully tried, and if it is 
**found wanting,” then the plan we sug- 
gested may by that time be “in working 
order ;” for the methods are for different 
objects, and do not clash. 








as a beneficial medicine. 


Mrs. Cotton’s annual circular for 
1888 is sent us by Mr. C. W. McKown, of 
Knox Co., Lils.. who remarks that she is 
** still hunting for green-horns, who are too 
penurious to take a reliable bee-periodical.” 
On the envelope, Mrs. Cotton prints this 
attractive paragraph : 

Every one who has a Farm or Garden can 
keep Bees on my plan with prorir. I have 
received one hundred dollars profit from the 
sale of Box-Honey from ONE Hive of Bees 
in one year. 

So every one who buys her drawings, 
book and bees, expects a profit of $100 on 
each hive of bees, for which she charges 
$20, three times its value, or more. Such do 
the pursuit much harm by raising the ex- 
pectation, and then landing the would-be 
apiarist in “ blasted hopes.” 





The Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences held a special meeting on Feb. 28, 
1888, when Mr. N. W. McLain, Apicultural 
Agent of the Division of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United 
States, delivered an address on “The 
Anatomy and ‘Physiological Development 
of the Honey-Bee,” illustrated by charts 
and drawings. The lecture was very inter- 
esting, and the members of the Academy 
kept Mr. McLain busy answering questions 
for over an hour after the conclusion of the 
address, upon the habits and instincts of 
bees. A vote of thanks for the very inter- 
esting address concluded the exercises. 





Cork-Dust for Winter Packing. 
+In answer to inquiries received since the 
reply we gave to Mr. Howe, on page 99, we 
desire to say that ground cork, or “ cork- 
dust,” as it is called by fruit-men, cannot 
be obtained of any manufacturer or whole- 
sale dealer—but the retail dealers, who ob- 
tain imported fruit in original packages, are 
usually glad to sell the “ cork-dust” at 25 
cents per bushel. 





Bees are wintering finely, is the general 
remark from all parts of the country, from 
Maine to Colorado, and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. T. F. Bingham, of 
Abronia, Mich., on Feb. 26, wrote thus: 
“My bees had a fine flight last week. They 
are all right—both in and out-of-doors. The 
season seems to open early, so far.” The 
present indications point to an early spring. 





Itis with Pleasure we notice that 
Mr. Eugene Secor has just had the honor of 


method of assessing ; and we may not get| being elected one of the trustees of the 
Mean-| Iowa State Agricultural College. 


These 
are elected for six years, one from each 
congressional district, by the Legislature. 
We congratulate Mr. Secor on this new 
mark of the appreciation of the public. 





One-Cent Wax-Cakes.—The Cera 
Manufacturing Company, of Catonsville, 





We are Glad to state that Mr. W. Z. Md., is making a specialty of one-cent cakes 
Hutchinson is improving, and the Review | of wax. 


It takes 72 pieces to make a 





for February will now soon appear. 


pound. There is a good margin for profit. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


OOOO 


PERSECUTED AND IN JAIL. 








Mr. Z. A. Clark, who has had daily trials 
and fines at Arkadelphia, is now in prison, 
for keeping bees in the corporate limits of 
that city. The following is a letter from 
one of his neighbors, with a donation of $5 
sent to the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
to aidin his defense. The letter will be 
read with interest. It is dated Feb. 24, 1888 : 


lam nota member of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, but please find enclosed $5 for the 
fund for defraying the expenses of one who 
is now languishing in the city jail for vio- 
lating a oy ordinance of keeping bees in 
Arkadelphia, Ark. Mr. Z. A. Clark, whom 
I have known for about eight years, is an 
upright, civil, quiet, honest, hard-working 
man. Noone stands higher here. He has 
been working hard to try and rise above 
pores. He has a small home here, which 

s mortgaged. He has a wife, four little 
girls and a mother-in-law to care for. 

I have been a resident here since 1858, and 
keep a few colonies of bees for pleasure and 
family use. I can afford to quit keeping 
bees, but Mr. Clark cannot without making 
a great sacrifice. The ordinance is an ouwt- 
rage, and is so considered here. Mr. Clark 
has several prominent attorneys, but is pay- 
ing very dearly for the defense of his prop- 
erty and rights. Ido not need any protec- 
tion from the Bee- Keepers’ Union, but 
some brother may fall by the wayside. 

Send certificates of membership to the 
Union to five bee-keepers whom you may 
know to be worthy. 

Mr. Clark has taken two appeals, and the 
third day when fined, refused to pay the 
fine and cost. He went to jail on the 23rd by 
the advice of his counsel. 

S. A. RuDISILL. 


We had just made out certificates for five 
bee-men who were not able to join the 
Union, but wanted to become members, 
when we received another letter in the same 
mail from England, signed “Apts,” with 
another $5 for the Union. This we treated 
in the same way, and made out five more 
certificates of membership, and sent to 
would-be members who could not afford to 


join the Union. 
We also received the following from Mr. 
Clark, written in prison on Feb. 24, 1888: 


I am in trouble, and in jailalso. I have 
had three trials in three days, in succession. 
I appealed the two first trials, and came to 
jail yesterday. lam to be arraigned again 
to-day at 2 o’clock. My attorneys have 
claimed trial by jury each day, butit has 
been refused by the Mayor each day. Iam 
somewhat unweli to-day. 

I received a letter from the Hon. Sam W. 
Williams, our attorney in Little Rock, Ark., 
yesterday. He says that we are bound to 
win. 1 should be greatly relieved if I knew 
that he could be secured to come here and 
defend this case at the Cireuit Court in 
July. It will cost $250.00, but if I.knew for 
certain that he would be here, I should be 
quite satisfied. 

P. 8.—3 p.m.—J ust had another farce trial 
and was denied right of trial by jury. Plead 
not guilty, and was fined by his Honor. I 
appealed it, and will have another to- 
morrow. Z. A. CLARK. 


The Manager of the Union had already 
sent Mr. Clark $25 to assist in the local de- 
fense, and $25 to Hon. Sam. W. Williams, the 
most_noted attorney in the State of Arkan- 





sas, asa retaining fee. He will now take 
hold of the case, and by the aid of the 
Union will win it—at least we confidently 
hope so. His fees are $250.00. 

On the second day in prison Mr. Clark 
wrote us as follows: 


ARKADELPHIA, Ark., Feb. 25, 1888. 

FRIEND NEWMAN :—Yours of the 23rd 
with $25 from the Union for local defense, 
is received. Lalso had the BreE JouRNAL 
poked through a crack to me on the eve of 
my first incarceration. The first thing I 
read was the letter of the Virginia friend, 
Mr. J. Few Brown, accompanying his en- 
closure to the Union defense fund. It 
cheered me, and made my heart rebound 
with joy. 

I was arraigned again yesterday at 2 p.m., 
claimed right of trial by jury, was refused, 
plead not guilty, and a fine of $8 was im- 
posed upon me. Z. A. CLARK. 


Knowing that this senseless opposition to 
bee-keeping will spread like wild-fire if not 
successfully resisted, the Union has decided 
to make a lively fightin this case, and meas- 
ure swords with the enemy, fully realizing 
that it would be very detrimental to the 
pursuit to allow a decision against bee- 
keeping to be put upon record on the plea 
of its being a “ nuisance.” 

Mr. William Anderson, of Sherman, Mo., 
writes thus concerning this case and its im- 
portance to the bee-fraternity : 


The day seems fasta proaching when the 
bee-keepers will have eta license. If 
we let the case go undefended, we shall 
hasten that day. Letus fight it, andif the 
Union has not funds enough, let it call for 
an extra dollar from each member. 1 was 
in favor of reducing the fees to join the 
Union, but I am now in favor of assessing 
its members to carry out its designs. We 
should fight this case, for every such suit 
we lose we are, as an organized body, that 
much weakened. Brother bee-keepers, let 
us defend a brother in trouble. ‘The idea of 
bees eating up ducks and peaches! I be- 
lieve that bee-men should try to hold up our 
banner, and support our order. Do not let 
us lose this suit. Now is the time for us all 
to prove our devotion to our pursuit. 


The Little Rock, Ark., Press of Feb. 24, 
thus discusses the topic under consideration: 


The town council lately passed an ordi- 
nance making it unlawful to keep bees 
within the corporate limits of Arkadelphia. 
Mr. Clark, who is said to be a_ good eitlabe, 
an active prohibitionist, and an earnest 
member of the Presbyterian church, con- 
tinued to encourage the producing of honey, 
and was arrested, brought before the Mayor 
and fined $5. He refusedto pay the fine, 
and the Marshal took him to the calaboose. 
Further legal proceedings are expected ; but 
at the present time the bees are still doing 
business at the old stand. Mr. Clark is one 
of the most respected citizens of Arkadel- 
omy and will make astubborn defense of 

is business. 


Mr. Clark wrote thus from jail on Feb. 28, 
1888 : 


Weare having a trial every day, claiming 
trial by jury, ete. Yesterday we filed an affi- 
davit signed by myself and two of our best 
and foremost citizens, setting forth that the 
Mayor was prej udiced and would not give us 
a fair and impartial trial, ete.; all of which 
has been overruled by the Mayor. We must 
= this case, and not go upon record as up- 
1olding and keeping a nuisance within city 
limits, ete. My nearest neighbors—some of 
whom have lived by me for 7 and 8 years— 
will swear positively that my bees are not a 
nuisance, and that keeping in Arkadel- 





phia is not a nuisance, 
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A NEW INVENTION. 





The Rev. T. H. Dahl, of Stoughton, Wis., 
writes thus concerning a new invention : 


In the last number of Tidsskrift for Bisk- 
jotsel, the editor, Mr. Ivar 8S. Young, of 
Christiania, Norway, mentions a new in- 
vention by a German teacher, Mr. Koerbs. 
It is nothing less than the manetecturing of 
honey com What? Honey combs? 
Are we not rid of that “ Wiley lie” og 
Does it even come from Europe? Oh! 
Let us take it easy! That new kind of 
wax-comb is not intended at all for table 
use. It —" ag’ 4 used ae oxteeese 
purposes, butin that respec s claim 
tobe excellent. The bees desouls honey 
in its cells with the same willingness as in 
their natural comb; but they do not use it 
for pollen, and the queen never puts an ong 
in its cells. If this new kind of comb is 
what they claim it to be, a new era is at 
hand in the extracting business. We ex- 
pect to hear something more about it, and 
when we do, the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL will be kept posted. 


We fear there is something about it not 
exactly reliable. Mr. Koerbs will not 
divulge the secret of its manufaeture and 
use at present. He simply wants apiarists 
to “‘ Look out for the engine when the bell 
rings,’”’ we suppose. 

He intends to issue a pamphlet describing 
the process of manufacture, and the uses to 
which it may be put. To take orders for 
the pamphlet at 40 cents each, and when he 
has several thousands of such subcribers, 
then he will mail a copy to each, on the 


same d In this we think Mr. Koerbs 
will be y disappointed. Americans will 
not nibble at that bait ! As we understand 


it, the peculiarity of this invention lies in 
the fact as stated, that the comb mid-rib 
(not finished cells) will not be used by the 
queen for breeding, even if it is inserted in 
the brood-nest. 

These combs are made of pure beeswax, 
by means of the Rietsche press, and are for 
use only for extracting purposes, which it 
is claimed is done in one-half the time now 
required to extract the honey from a comb. 

Our friend, C. J. H. Gravenhorst, editor 
of the Bienen Zeitung, has seen the inven- 
tion, and the combs “completed by the 
bees,” and predicts a “‘ revolution” in the 
matter of bee-comb, even if the invention 
accomplishes but one-half of what is 
claimed by Mr. Koerbs. 

Bee-keepers will be apt to “look with 
suspicion upon the method employed to 
make the invention known,” as remarked 
by the British Bee Journal, whose editor 
asks: ‘* Why does not Mr. Koerbs sell his 


.| invention to some foundation manufacturer, 


and introduce it in that way ? or, take out a 
patent and charge a small royalty ?” 


We shall watch this matter closely, and 
keep our readers posted concerning its ad- 
vent and revelation—and ring the bell just 
in time for all to witness the arrival of the 
locomotive ! 

It is possible that this “invention” may 
turn out to be the construction of comb 
foundation having the base of larger cells 
than even drone-cells, which would be 
avoided by the queen, and used by the 
workers for store comb. 
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Heat and Cold Endurable by 
Bees.—David Craig, Macleay, Oreg., asks 
the following questions : 


1. How long can hatching brood, larve and 
eggs, be exposed to a low temperature with- 
out injuring or killing them ? 2. How long 
ean they be ex extreme heat with- 
out being injured or killed? State the ex- 
tremes of temperature that they can endure. 


Mr. N. W. McLain, by request, answers 
thus: 


1. Eggs and uncapped larvz cannot be ex- 
posed toalow temperature without injury. 
The length of exposure and the degree of 
temperature will determine the degree of 
injury. When it is toocold for the adult 
bees to fly with freedom, exposure of the 
brood is injurious, and often fatal. 

2. If queen larve be ex to extreme 
heat for two hours, they die. The range of 
temperature to which queen larve may be 
subjected, and still live, is from 60° to 98° 
Fahr. The normal temperature for queen- 
rearing is from 85° to 92° Fahr., in the hive. 
Wo:ker larve can endure a temperature of 
112° Fahr. in the hive, and a colony of 
normal strength do not allow the tempera- 
ture to exceed that degree, even when the 
mercury is indieating 124° Fahr. outside of 
the hive. 





Frequent Flights for Bees.—B. 
F. Barb, Joetta, Llls., on Feb. 22, 1888, 
writes : 


Bees are wintering well so far, especially 
those that have plenty of stores. The 
have had a good flight every month this 
winter, and this month they have had more 
than one. 

1. Why is it, that a part of my bees, when 
they come out ona warm day for a flight, 
will pull and fuss over each other as if they 
were fighting? I have seen them doing so 
in the summer time, but I thought that they 
were fixing up the young bees. 

2. Do bees act the same in winter as in 
the summer, when they are queenless ? 

3. What time in the spring does the queen 
generally begin to lay eggs, in this locality, 
on the summer stands ? 

4. If acolony becomes queenless in the 
winter, should [ give them some of the first 
eggs that are laid in the spring ? 


By request, Mr. N. W. McLain answers 
as follows: 


1. Evidently the bees were trying to rob 
each other; the bottom-boards should be 
cleansed, and the entrances contracted. 


2. The loss of the queen in winter has 
commonly a more demoralizing effect on 
the colony than in summer. The chance 
for res the loss is the measure of the 
apprehension and disquietude manifested. 


3. That depends upon the season, the 
strength of the colony, and the race of 
bees. Under the conditions you mention, I 
should say very early in the spring. Cau- 
casians begin breeding later than Italians, 
Syrians, ete., but they breed rapidly after 
beginning. 

4. My practice would be to use the bees 
from queenless colonies in strengthening 
the weaker colonies in the apiary, in the 
early part of the season. Two strong colo- 
nies are more efficient for any purpose than 
three weak ones. 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 














THE LATE ARTHUR TODD. 





The death of this prominent apiarist was 
noted on page 115, and a further biographi- 
cal account promised. Mr. Todd traveled 
extensively in England, Germany, France, 
Switzerland and Italy, and also in Algeria 
in Africa, and was personally known to 
many of the prominent apiarists of those 
countries. He was intimate with Mr. 
De Layens, the noted French apiarist and 
author. 

Mr. John Shallcross, of Philadelphia, has 
furnished ‘he following biographical items 
of interest ior publication, and also a photo- 
graph from w:ch we have made the en- 
graving which is presented herewith : 


Arthur Todd, a prominent bee-keeper of 
Pennsylvania, died at his residence, 2122 N. 
Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on Satur- 
day, Feb. 11, 1888, of typhoid-pneumonia. 





Sa Ps 
MR. ARTHUR TODD. 


Mr. Todd was born at Sandymount, near 
Dublin, lreland, on Feb. 25, 1843. Prior to 
1873 he was engaged in the dry-goods busi- 
a general manager, in ndon, for 
the Dublin firm of Pine Bros. & Co., and at 
one time traveled through this country in 
their interests. 

About 1870 he became interested in bee- 
culture, and subsequently made a tour 
through Europe, visiting the principal api- 
aries, and forming acquaintance with sev- 
eral prominent apiarists, with whom he 
kept up correspondence until the time of 
his death. 


In 1877 he gave up his business in London, 
and went to Blidah, Algeria, to establish 
himself in the business of bee-keeping and 
the furnishing of apiarian supplies. 


In 1878 he attended the Paris Exposition 
in the interests of the Algerian bee-keepers, 
and was awarded the large diploma. After 
the Exposition he removed to Rambouillet, 
in France, where he pursued his favorite 
avocation with considerable success. In 
the following B he took the “gold 
medal” at the Ville de Beuvais Exposition, 
and two “silver medals” at the Amiens 
Exhibition. 


In 1880 he came to America for a perma- 
nent residence. He joined the Philadelphia 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and was its Vice- 








» President for the years 1884-85. His large 
experience and _ his intelligent discussion of 
all bee-questions, added much to the inter- 
est of the meetings. He was, at the time of 
his decease, a member of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, and was 
Vice-President, for Pennsylvania, of the 
Northeastern New York Keepers’ As- 
sociation. 


From 1884 to 1887 Mr. Todd made large 
displays of bees, hives, honey and imple- 
ments at the Pennsylvania State Agricul- 
tural Exhibition. is enterprise was re- 
warded with eleven silver and bronze 
medals, besides diplomas and cash prizes. 


At the Burlington County Acricultural 
Fair, at Mount Holly, N. J., in 1886, he was 
awarded a medal for hone manufactures. 
During the same year he established a small 
—~ apiary at the Philadelphia Zoological 

ardens in Fairmount Park. 


Mr. Todd. was a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and an Associate of 
King’s College, London. He was a careful 
student of modern apiculture, and well- 
informed upon everything pertaining to the 
history and management of bees. For the 
last four years he labored hard to open a 

rofitable honey market in Philadelphi 

ut did not meet with the full success tha’ 

his zeal and energy deserved. His loss to 
the Philadelphia Keepers’ Association 
will be much felt. 








Hiow to Sell Honey.—M. M. Bald- 
ridge, of St. Charles, Llls., on Feb. 25, 1888, 
wrote as follows: 


I do not find it necessary to sell extracted 
honey, when it is a choice article, to con- 
sumers, for less than 24 cents per youn 
and could fet a higher figure if I shoul 
try. It is butlittle trouble to convince the 
average consumer that liquid honey is 
really worth from 3 to 5 cents per pound 
more than the same would be, when added 
to the wax and wood. This fact can be 
easily my gee nee by consumers, and no 
other will volunteered by any one who 
understands the art of selling extracted 
honey properly. 


Selling honey is a profession, and Bro. B. 
is a professional. 





Why Advertise in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL? Here are some good 
reasons : 

1. Because it hasa large and influential 
circulation in every State and Territory, 
Canada, and other foreign countries. 

2. Because it is well-printed, and an ad- 
vertisement in it\ appears neat and attrac- 
tive, and invites a reading. 

8. Because it reaches just the class of 
persons desired—professional men, lawyers, 
doctors,and the best of the rural population. 

4. The rates are low as possible, and the 
returns from advertisements are satisfac- 
tory. 





New Catalogues for 1888 are on our 
desk, from the following persons: 


Martin & Macy, North Manchester, Ind.— 
24 pages—Poultry and Bees. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N. Y.—16 pages 
—Grapevines, Small Fruit Plants, etc. 

E. C. Jordan, Jordan’s Springs, Va.—24 
pages—White Sulphur Springs. 

Wm. Hoyt, Ripley, Maine—22 pages—Bee- 
Keepers’ Asvertiser No. 1—Apiarian Sup- 





plies. 
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QuERIES © REPLIES.’ 
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PRACTICAL QUEEN-EXCLUD. 
ING HONEY-BOARDS. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 521.—Which is the best queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board for practical use—one 
with wooden slats and strips of perforated 
zinc, alternate, or one made of full sheets of 
zinc the size of the hive? State why you pre- 
fer the one or the other.—Kentucky. 


Full sheets of zinc. They give the 
bees more room to pass through.—M. 
MaAHIN. 

Wood and zinc combined, because 
of greater firmness.—EUGENE SECOR. 


I prefer the full sheets of zinc, be- 
cause it has more perforations, and is 
less in the way of the bees.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 

I think that one with wooden slats 
is entirely better than either. The 
reasons are, cheapness combined with 
utility.—_Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I prefer the one with wooden slats 
and strips of perforated zinc. Full 
sheets are too liable to get out of 
shape.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I prefer the former, for the reason 
that it makes a much more substan- 
tial board, and is just as good in every 
other way.—G. M. DOoLITTLE. 


The first mentioned is the best, be- 
cause more rigid, and so more dur- 
able ; and also because it is cheaper.— 
R. L. TAYLOR. 

I have never used the wooden-slat 
honey-board. Zinc queen-excluders, 
the full size of the hive inside, an- 
swers all purpose.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


For practical use, I prefer the wood 
and zine. It is much easier to remove 
from the hive than are zine queen-éx- 
cluders, and keeps its shape better.— 
H. D. Currine. 

I prefer that with wooden slats, be- 
cause it keeps its shape and place 
better.—C. C. MILLER. 

Some say one, and some the other ; 
I have used both, and find. but little 
difference if any in results. I think 
that the zine sheets are preferable.—J. 
E. Ponp. 

Wood and zine, slatted. It has 
rigidity, thus keeping the bee-spaces 
exact, while the metal is thin and of- 
fers the least difficulty to the passage 
of bees ; besides the openings are al- 
ways exact.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I prefer the full sheets of zinc with 
a wood rim. Practically, there would 
be but little difference in the results 
obtained from the use of the one or 
the other. The slat honey-board nec- 
essarily has an uneven face, and this 


induces the bees to build ‘bits of 
comb” between the top-bars of the 
brood-frames and the board, and the 
slats hide this from the eyes of the 
apiarist, and the board must be ripped 
off when it is to be removed. The 
sheet of zinc is perforated all over its 
surface, through which you can see 
the ‘‘ bits of comb,” and the sheet will 
spring when you raise one side, and 
will admit a knife-blade to sever the 
‘‘ studs ” of wax.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I perfer the first, as they answer so 
well as a double bee-space arrange- 
ment. The Heddon honey-board, with 
the zine between the slats, I consider 
a wonderful acquisition to any apiary. 
—A. J. CooK. 

The combined zine strips and wood 
slats by all means. The reason is this : 
The honey-board made as above is 
substantial and strong, and will not 
warp, twist or get out of shape. 
Further, the break-joint principle can 
be easily and perfectly maintained 
with the combined honey-board.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I find that wooden slats properly 
spaced please me best. If I were to 
use perforated metal, it would be in 
combination with wood. This method 
of making queen-excluders is doubt- 
less well understood. I prefer wood 
to metal, because it does not scrape 
the laden bees as they pass.—J. M. 
SHUCK. , 

I must say that I do not know. I 
am experimenting with a half-dozen 
different devices, for excluding the 
queen from the section-cases. I am 
using a Heddon honey-board with slats 
only 3-16 of an inch apart, and it works 
very nicely. It is very difficult, how- 
ever, to have the slats just right, and 
keep them so. To make the matter 
perfectly certain, I think that a full 
sheet of the perforated zine is best.— 
C. H. DIBBErRN. 


The one with wooden slats and 
strips of perforated zinc is the best, 
but the strips of zine should have two 
rows of perforations instead of one 
row. The strips should be only }-inch 
wide, and be let into the slats a little 
less than } of an inch. Then the two 
rows of perforations leave little zine, 
and come so near the wood as to secure 
foot-hold to the bees in _ passing 
through the zinc, when, if the perfora- 
tion are of a proper size, they are 
positively no hindrance to the workers. 
With full sheets of perforated zinc, it 
is only by a struggle that the bees can 
get through, and hence, they are a 
hindrance to the bees ; and the same is 
true of the wood-and-zine board if the 
perforations are too far from the wood. 
Again, the full sheets are more or less 
uneven, will sag, and be bound down 








to a great extent, while the wood-and- 








zine board is almost free from these 
objections.—G. L. TINKER. 


The honey-board made of perforated 
zine alternated between wooden slats 
is very preferable, because it can be 
more readily and conveniently hand- 
led ; will keep in better shape and con- 
dition ; and is stiffer and straighter. 
Full sheets of zine will very often curl 
and bulge, the zine being very sensi- 
tive to our ever-changing climate and 
temperature.—THE EDITOR. 
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THE RESULTS CLAIMED FOR 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 522.—Do reversible frames pro- 
duce the results claimed for them, by caus- 
ing the bees (when the frames are reversed) 
to place the honey in the sections ?—Rhode 
Island. 

Not according to my experience.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 


I cannot speak from experience, but 
I think they do.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


If the frames have brood in them 
down to the bottom, reversing, with 
uncapping, will.—A. B. Mason. 


I do not know ; I have never used 
them, and have no desire to try them. 
—M. MAuIn. 


If the conditions are just right, it 
will in many cases.—H. D. CuTtine. 

They certainly aid, if I can see 
straight.—A. J. Coox. 

I presume that they generally do, 
but not always.—C. C. MILLER. 


Yes, they cause the bees to remove 
the honey from below to above, asa 
rule.—Dapant & Son. 


I think that the reversing of frames 
for this purpose has been largely 
abandoned at the present time.—G. 
M. DOOLITrtLe. 


Yes, at certain times, and under the 
right conditions, all of which have 
been explained before.—W. Z. Hutcu- 
INSON. 


I answer this question in the style 
of the quack doctor, when called to 
testify in a case of poisoning: ‘* They 
‘mow t,’ and then, they ‘moutn’t.’”—J.P. 
H. Brown. 

Not in a practical way. I mean to 
say that the plan does not work uni- 
formly, and if it did, there would be 
nothing gained by it in the long run. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


If the honey is sealed, I think that 
the bees seldom disturb it. If thin and 
uncapped, the probability is they will 
remove it.—EUGENE SECOR. 

I do not practice reversing, but the 
result claimed would undoubtedly fol- 
low if the reversing were done at the 
proper time.—R. L. TayLor. 
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The ‘theory is, stores above, and 
brood beneath. Of course, should the 
frames be reversed, the honey will be 
carried above the brood; more es- 
pecialiy, should the honey be close to 
the bottom-board and entrance.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 


I would not use reversible frames, 
simply, **too many bites to the 
cherry.” Manipulation in bulk lessens 
the work of the apiary. Inversion does 
not prevent swarming, and does not 
always cause the honey to be ‘carried 
up-stairs,” but by ita colony can be 
kept up to fighting and storing strength 
more perfectly than by any other one 
plan that I am acquainted with—J. M. 
SHUCK. 

There are times that bees will re- 
move sealed honey from the brood- 
combs to the super without reversing 
the combs. My present opinion is, 
that the laying of the queen, and the 
state of the honey-flow, has more to do 
with it than the reversing of combs.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


It is well known that I am an op- 
ponent of reversible frames, and for 
that reason my answer may be taken 
by some as an attempt to bolster up 
my opinion. I believe, however, that 
the results claimed for reversing 
frames, can be accomplished easier 
and better, and far more economically, 
in another way. Any answer to the 
above query is an opinion, only.—J. E. 
POND. 

Yes, to a considerable extent, es- 
pecially if the frames are deep. I had 
expected to test this matter during the 
past season, but owing to the failure 
of the honey crop, I could not do so. 
I think that reversing the frames or 
hives, a little before the honey season 
closes, is an advantage.—C. H. Dip- 
BERN. 


Ido not know all that may have 
been claimed for reversible frames. 
They do cause the bees to carry the 
honey into the surplus sections when 
reversed at the proper time. They 
are worth much more than their extra 
cost, because you can keep them at all 
times full of comb, leaving no lurking 
places for bees. I would no more go 
back to non-reversible frames, whether 
suspended or otherwise, than I would 
dispose of my spring-bed and adopt 
the old cord and auger-hole system.— 
James HEppon. 





If the frames are reversed at the 
right time, the bees will doubtless 
carry the honey into the sections, but 
I doubt the expediency, in general, of 
the reversing system. While it may 
be advantageous at some times, and 
under some conditions, there are many 
serious objections to it—but it is un- 
necessary to enumerate them here.— 
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BEE-ANATOMY. 


Evolution and the Glands in 
Bees. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 





I gladly reply to Dr. J. A. Proctor’s 
letter on page 124, even if I have re- 
ceived such a ‘‘ shaking up” from Mr. 
Pringle, in the Canadian Bee Journal. 
The truth is, Ido not relish being re- 
viewed in another paper with disparag- 
ing remarks, in which case all readers 
have to take the critic’s version, and 
cannot judge for themselves. Still I 
eare not much. In all such cases I re- 
member the stanza, 
ey iver is justice done 

Mr. Pringle misjudged me utterly. 
I did not back down because I was re- 
plying toa lady. As to evolution, as 
Prof. Le Conte well says, itis so prob- 
able in the light of recent research, 
that it is as irrational to talk of an 
evolutionist as of a gravitationist. 

That all rudimentary organs are re- 
mains of once useful ones, is not true. 
The rudimentary milk-glands in male 
mammals is an example. These struc- 
tures are explained in other ways, not 
necessary to explain in a_ bee-paper. 
While I have the most profound re- 
spect for ladies, and would, I hope, be 
ever respectful and deferential towards 
them, I would never quibble or mis- 
state knowingly, even in controversy 
with a woman. I assure Mr. Pringle 
that evolution needs no advocacy of 
error to hold it up; it can stand on 
truth’s platform. 

The glands I refer toas useful in 
providing food for larval bees and the 
queen, are large glands in the head of 
the bee. They arein the form of a 
compound leaf with very small leaflets. 
The fact that these glands, as mere 
rudiments, exist in the queen, would 
argue, not prove, that they were once 
useful organs in the queen. We posi- 
tively know that the queen bumble- 
bee in early spring does feed the 
larve ; indeed, at this time there are 
no worker-bees in the nest, and at this 
time these glands are large and active 
in the queen. 

By the study of fossil animals, of 
embriology or the development of the 
young animal before birth, zoologists 
are convinced fully that higher ani- 
mals have arisen from the lower ; often 
the intermediate forms, as in the 
horse, snakes, and many other ani- 
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are so abundant that the intelligent 
student is convinced. The fact that 
abortive organs, like the splint-bones 
of the horse, are found in all stages, 
argues loudly for evolution. Thus the 
abortive glands in the queen, in the 
light of cognate facts in other animals, 
suggests that the queen-bee was once 
able to feed the larve, when doubt- 
less she was less prolific than now. 
The honey-bee is the highest pro- 
duct of progressive development in the 
bee-family. Early in the rocks we find 
no fossil bees—indeed bees are the 
latest to appear; and from their com- 
plex structure we should expect this. 
As they have developed from a lower 
condition, they have advanced beyond 
others, and the queen has been set 
apart, and in the economy of their 
lives, has nought todo but lay eggs, 
and so, of course, she lays far more. 
Some queen bumble-bees are now 
more prolific than others, and so they 
have more workers, and thus have less 
to do; thus they constantly tend to in- 
crease in prolificness. 

The strongest argument as to snakes’ 
legs comes from the study of fossils. 
Snakes, like animals, are found with 
legs. Snakes are very late to appear 
in the rocks. Though they are the 
lowest of reptiles, yet they were the 
last of all reptiles to appear, as geology 
clearly shows. The loss of their legs 
is a case of retrograde development. 

This is too large a subject for{a short 
article, and requires more space than 
is proper here. I would advise all who 
are interested in the subject, to pro- 
cure Le Conte’s work on evolution. 
This author is a Christian gentleman, 
no less than one of our distinguished 
scientists. Like |the late Dr. Gray, he 
is a grand exemplification of Christ in 
the heart and life. At the same time, 
he is a master in science. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Cellar-Wintering and Insurance 
of Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. EMMA HULETT. 


The past season was the poorest for 
honey that ever have seen. I com- 
menced the spring with 60 fair cclo- 
nies, and increased them to 97 of the 
strongest colonies (both in bees and in 
honey) that we ever put into winter 
quarters. I never hived larger or 
stronger swarms than those of last 
season, and up to the present time my 
bees are wintering splendidly in the 
cellar or house, built above ground, 
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dusty, and the hives and walls are as 
dry as when taken in, on Oct. 1, 1887. 
I have visited them only twice since 
then, and I found the temperature at 
40°, the same as when they were put 
in. 

The water was dripping from the 
upper ventilator into the tile sub-earth 
ventilator below, and on frosty and 
cold mornings the vapor may be seen 
escaping from the outside ventilator 
like smoke from a chimney. The win- 
ter was quite mild until Jan 1, and 
since then it has been quite severe, 
with considerable zero weather, and 
some sudden changes, which affects 
out-door wintering of bees. But of 
course from now on will be the “nip 
and tuck” with bees. 

After 9 years of cellar or in-door 
wintering of bees, I concluded that 
such wintering is best; I believe that 
it will yet attain perfection, and that 
our pets will be wintered as easily as 
they are summered. By giving to the 
latest swarms, and also to the old colo- 
nies that did swarm, the extracting 
combs, they were nicely cared for, as 
to food of a nice article. 

The demand for honey here is good, 
with none to supply it; but with hope 
for a good season to come this year. 

Insuring Colonies of Bees. 

In regard to insuring bees, I wish 
to say that I have insurance on the 
bee-house and honey-house attached, 
on all the implements, and $5.00 per 
colony in the bee-house, or within 100 
feet from the building, outside, if de- 
stroyed or damaged by fire from the 
burning of the building. 

Our bees are situated between two 
main traveled roads ; the hives all face 
to the centre of the bee-yard, and quite 
near to the road traveled the most, as 
it is the main line to the railroad and 
to town, but being fenced, and quite 
an ascent, it elevates them above all 
pedestrians, and we have never had 
any trouble or any complaints. As 
for our neighbors, we keep them, or 
their tempers, sweetened up with an 
occasional section of honey, which has 
never failed to conquer the most ob- 
stinate with us. 

We combine blacksmithing with our 
bees, which works well, as Mr..H. and 
I have two boys to help. 

South Dayton, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1888. 


[Insurance of bees against loss by 
fire, especially when in a cellar, is very 
difficult to obtain in the West. There 
are but few fire insurance companies 
that will take the risk. When such 
can be obtained, we think it ought to 
be done, for it is much easier to pay 
for the insurance than it is to stand the 





The Third Day of the State 
Convention—Jan. 19. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. H. KNICKERBOCKER. 





The convention was called to order 
at 9:30 a.m. by President Clark. The 
Secretary then read an essay prepared 
by Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of Brant- 
ford, Ont., as follows, entitled, 

Shading and Ventilating Hives, and 

Obtaining Extracted Honey. 

In my experience, and the experi- 
ence of the Germans in particular, 
shade and ventilation form no mean 
factor in securing a good honey crop. 
At the present time, where the price 
of a colony in the spring is no more 
than the price of the hive, its combs, 
and the number of pounds of stores 
required to winter the bees, to winter 
successfully and sell, is no gain; and 
to lose a colony is only a loss of the 
value of the stores consumed in winter. 
Therefore, every pound of honey we 
lose through increase, beyond what is 
absolutely necessary, is mismanage- 
ment. What we must aim at, is to 
manage our apiary in such a way that 
increase will be prevented by employ- 
ing methods which will not diminish 
the honey yield. 

There are methods recommended, 
and particularly so amongst begin- 
ners, which I hold are a positive waste 
of time and an injury to the colony. 
To break down queen-cells to prevent 
swarming is such a waste ; to use per- 
forated metal for this purpose is also 
a waste of time and material, and I 
incline to the opinion that to resort to 
any method to prevent swarming, after 
the bees have received the impulse, is 
also worthless ; but I would not be 
positive about the latter, and leave the 
question with the convention. 


What must we then aim at to pre- 
vent swarming, and how does it in- 
fluence our honey yield? Prevent the 
very first step, namely, the impulse. 
How shall we do this? By shade and 
ventilation. I have at present, trees 
of such a height, and trained that the 
morning and late afternoon sun can 
strike the hive, and but little if any of 
the hot midday sun. I have ventila- 
tors in some of the bottom-boards, and 
the lids of the hives are raised at the 
back to permit a current of air passing 
over the quilt which lies upon the 
combs. I want a shade-board upon 
every hive, which shall be used with 
discretion. 

The ground is covered with grass, 
carefully kept from growing suffi- 
ciently long to prevent ventilation at 
the entrance; earth and sand cause 
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and are very trying on men and bees, 
I want no high board-fence, to exclude 
every current of air from the yard. 

Then I find if a colony is left beyond 
a certain stage without supers to store 
honey, and receives, even though not 
yet indicated, the swarming impulse, 
giving of room will generally not 
check this impulse, but they will swarm 
before filling such a super, and this 
must be carefully avoided. Give room 
as required. This can be done more 
easily whilst working for extracted 
honey than comb honey. I use the 8- 
frame Langstroth, and with good colo- 
nies and during a good flow I use two 
full supers, allowing honey always to 
ripen or he capped. The first super is 
raised and the second put between it 
and the brood-chamber. 

I use perforated metal; care should 
be taken to have a bee-space on both 
sides of the board. From colonies not 
so good, extract four combs out of the 
super, leaving the remainder until 
ready, when they are extracted, leav- 
ing the first four, and so on. In this 
way I have been very successful in 
preventing much increase and secur- 
ing a-larger yield per colony than my 
neighbors. Last summer my strongest 
colony gave me 270 pounds of honey, 
with no attempt. I have thus far 
handled 25,000 pounds, and know 
what a vast difference there is in 
honey properly and improperly taken. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


Ventilation of Bee-Repositories. 


The * Ventilation of bees in winter 
repositories ” was then taken up. Mr. 
P. H. Elwood read an essay on this 
subject, which was very attentively 
listened to, and showed that the au- 
thor was thoroughly posted in every 
particular, and was a very close ob- 
server. 

N. N. Betsinger—I have an improved 
method of wintering bees, by burying 
them. The ventilator that lets in fresh 
air is the same height as the ventila- 
tor that carries off the impure air ; in 
this way I can maintain a more uni- 
form temperature, and by the use of 
slides in the ventilators, fhe tempera- 
ture can be kept from changing 
scarcely a degree from the time of 
putting them in, in the fall, until tak- 
ing them out in the spring. I believe 
that bees can be wintered perfectly in 
this way, consume but very little 
honey, and not have a handful of dead 
bees from each hive. 

Mr. Elwood—I believe that most of 
us errin having too much ventilation 
in our bee-repositories. When I left 
home, the ventilators of exit were all 
closed, and the entrance ventilator left 
open. From the best authority, I can 
conclude that the air which would be 
required by one person,is sufficient for 
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A. I. Root said that apiarists dis- 
agreed somewhat in regard to the 
dampness of cellars in which bees are 
kept. He had heard of some instances 
where springs of water in the cellar 
were thought to be very beneficial, by 
keeping an even temperature, and also 
aiding in ventilation. 

[t was thought by some that running 
water would help carry off the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, and therefore 
aid in the successful wintering of the 
bees. It was generally conceded that 
the different kinds of soil had much to 
do with changing the condition of the 
cellar. 

The report of the committee on 
drafting a “scheme” looking to the 
organization of an international asso- 
ciation was taken from the table. Mr. 
Aspinwall, chairman of the committee, 
explained the object of the resolution. 
It was discussed at length by the mem- 
bers, the majority of whom were in 
favor of the,.exchange branch, but 
some thought the international asso- 
ciation too large an undertaking. 

Mr. Elwood advocated the inter- 
change of reports of amount of crops, 
etc., and asked if the bee-industry was 
not of sufficient importance to warrant 
a demand being made on the Agricul- 
tural Department for a report of the 
condition of the honey crop, say, for 
instance, in May or June, as to how 
the bees have wintered, and in the fall 
how large the crop was. 

Mr. Dickinson thought there would 
be too many obstacles in such a de- 
mand. He believed that but few of 
the bee-keepers would care to give 
such information. He suggested that 
the Secretary ask the Secretary of the 
North American Society to notify all 
the associations in the United States to 
send delegates to the next convention. 

After further discussion the report 
of the committee, which had been de- 
clared adopted, was again brought be- 
fore the convention by the reconsider- 
ing of the vote, and this time was re- 
ferred back to the committee for re- 
vision. Mr. Elwood was added to the 
committee. 


Bees for Business. 


‘The coming bee for business ” was 
then considered as follows : 

N,N. Betsinger—We will not have 
to wait for «*the coming bee for busi- 
ness ;” it already exists; it is a full- 
blood Italian queen mated with a 
black or brown German drone. I want 
only the first «* cross,” and if the Ital- 
lan queens are bred up to a high stan- 
dard of purity and excellence, the 
workers will all be three-banded. 

Mr. Goodspeed and Mr. Knicker- 
bocker had noticed the same thing 
very often, but said that it was a hard 
matter to get Italian queens that would 
do this every time. 
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Mr. Geodspeed said that many of 
his customers preferred the dark or 
leather-colored Italian queens for 
honey-producing purposes; but that 
some others thought that pure Italians 
were good enough for them. 

The subject of Italian queens and 
the markings of the workers and 
drones was also discussed. 

The special committee on re-organi- 
zation then submitted the following 
revised report : 

Your committee would suggest that 
this Association shall resolve itself into 
a honey producers’ exchange, for the 
purpose of gathering statistics of the 
wintering of bees, and the honey crop 
throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That the duties of the Sec- 
retary of this association shall be the 
forwarding of suitable blanks to re- 
porters, which they shall return on the 
first days of May, June, July, August 
and September, from every honey-pro- 
ducing State; no State to have more 
than six reporters, who shall fill out 
the blanks and send them by return 
mail to the Secretary. He shall have 
the reports printed and mailed to 
members and the reporters, by the 
10th of each month. 

Resolved, That the Secretary keep an 
account of his time involved in this 
work, and report the same at the next 
convention. He shall be empowered 
to draw upon the treasurer for funds 
necessary to carry out the work. 

After a short discussion the report 
was adopted. 

Mr. Aspinwall volunteered to defray 
any deficiency that might be occa- 
sioned in carrying out the plan of the 
committee. A recess was then taken 
until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Clark again called the 
convention to order at 1:30 p.m. 

Votes of thanks were adopted to the 
proprietor of Briggs’ Hotel for reduced 
rates; to the daily papers for publish- 
ing such good reports ; to the apiarists 
of other States for attendance, and to 
Mr. Aspinwall for an offer to meet any 
deficiency in the Honey-Producers’ Ex- 
change for the first year. 

The committee on exhibits reported 
the different articles on exhibition, and 
G. H. Knickerbocker and J. Aspinwall 
were directed to have the ** seal press” 
altered to meet the needs of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Treasurer’s report is as follows : 
Received from Treasurer’ Scofield, 
$14.05; membership fees for 1888, 
$30.00 ; total $44.05. Paid for print- 
ing, postage, stationery, and fee of 
Secretary, $15.60. Balance on hand, 
$28.55. 

Adjourned to meet at Syracuse next 
year on the call of the executive com- 
mittee. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 








- FOUL BROOD. 


How to Eradicate the Scourge— 
Putting on Sections. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. SMITH. 





I think that the matter of foul brood 
will be one of the leading topics here- 
after, for it seems'to be getting scat- 
tered pretty well already. We have 
the genuine article here in the centre 
of this State. I am of the opinion that 
any information which can be given 
from actual experience (not theory) in 
the successful treatment and cure, 
aside from burning, will be thankfully 
received by many. 

While I was at our bee-convention 
in Barlington the other day, I was 
talking of foul brood with one of the 
largest bee-men in this State, who has 
at present, I suppose, about 700 colo- 
nies. He told me that his bees had it 
about 18 years ago, and described 
how he cured it in one season. If I 
understood him rightly, it was as 
follows : 

He moved the hive with the affected 
colony from its stand, and placed on 
the stand an empty box or old hive 
without combs or stores. He let the 
bees go into it and remain there for 
four days ; then removed them and put 
a new hive in place of the box; he 
shook the bees into that, with empty 
combs or foundation, and let them 
stay. He took good care of the old 
hive, and all that belonged to it, and 
in that way he got rid of the foul 
brood. Does any one know of a bet- 
ter way P 

Putting Sections on the Hives. 


1 would also like to know why it is 
not just as well to place all the sec- 
tions that will be likely to be wanted 
on a hive, at once, to save the trouble 
of raising up and putting others under, 
and disturbing the bees. 

Moscow, Vt. 





.lE——" 


STARTERS. 


How to Fasten Foundation in 
the Sections. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. C. GIFFORD. 





I notice that in almost every number 
of the BEE JouRNAL something is said 
about fastening foundation in sections, 
and written by men, to all appearance, 
that ought to be well posted in this 
matter. It seems strange to me that 
so many differ in opinion, as there 
seems to me to be but one proper way 
to fasten the foundation, if to econo- 
mize in material and labor is the object, 
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which, of course, it ought to be. My 
experience of last year is as follows : 

I began by using a  putty-knife, 
pressing the foundation in the groove, 
and then straightening it up. I dipped 
the knife in honey so that it would not 
stick, and, to do my best, some of them 
would pull off when the bees got on 
them, which makes bad work. 

Then I saw an item in the BEE Jour- 
NAL something like this: Take one 
part rosin and two parts beeswax ; 
melt them over a stove, just so they 
are melted, but not hot; reduce the 
fire so as to keep it just warm, and dip 
the foundation in this mixture with the 
right hand, hold the section in the left 
hand, and press it into the groove of 
the section, when it is done, and you 
cannot pull it off; the foundation will 
tear to pieces before it willlet go. I 
tried it, and I found that it took only 
one row of cells to fasten it solid to 
the section, when by the other way it 
took two or three rows; I could put 
them on five times as fast, and they 
were straight, solid, and so much 
neater to look at. There was no fear 
of their dropping off. If you do not 
use all the wax mixture, let it stand 
until you want to use it again, as it 
will not spoil or waste. It is a great 
saving in time and material, and any 
old wax willdo. The less wax used 
on each piece of foundation, the better 
job you can do. 

I would not think of using any other 
method than the above, after the ex- 
perience I have had in this branch of 
our industry. 

Last season was a perfect failure 
with me, yet I am not discouraged ; 
but I am afraid I would be if it was not 
for the weekly visits of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, that clears everything 
up, and I feel refreshed after i sees, 
its valuable contents. 

Morris, Ills. 





BEE-MEN’S TALK. 


The Northeastern ©., Northwes. 
tern Pa., and Western N. Y. 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





Written for the Pennsylvania Farmer 
BY C. H. COON. 


This convention was opened at 
Meadville, Pa., on Jan. 25, 1888. After 
the reading of the President’s address, 
the enrollment of members, and pay- 
ing of dues, the election of officers was 
held and resulted as follows : 

D. H. Lefever, of Hayfield, Pa., 
President ; J. A. Barrett, of Cherry 
Valley, O., 1st Vice-President; C. H. 
Coon, of New Lyme, O., Secretary ; 
George Spitler, of Mosiertown, Pa., 
Treasurer. 





The convention at 3 p.m. erecesin 
to the discussion of the subject, «* How 
may we increase the product of our 
apiaries ?” Aftera thorough discus- 
sion of this topic, which brought out 
many practical points, the question, 
‘*For the production of comb honey, 
by what management is the best pos- 
sible result obtained, as to yield and 
quality ?’? was taken up. This discus- 
sion was followed by the question-box, 
after which the convention adjourned 
until evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


called to order 
with President Lefever in 


The convention was 
at 7 p.m., 
the chair. 
Can Extracted Honey of the Best Qual- 

ity be Produced at Less Cost than 

Comb Honey of Like Quality ? 

Mr. Barrett affirmed that it could, 
and that if he got two-thirds as much 
for his extracted honey, it would pay 
him to extract it. 

Mr. Phelps—If I produce good ex- 
tracted honey, it will cost me quite as 
much as comb honey. It takes the 
bees just as long to produce the one 
as the other. My first consideration is 
to get all the honey produced pos- 
sible. I make three grades of my ex- 
tracted honey, and I think by so doing 
that I realize more money. It cannot 
be made to sell as well as comb honey. 
Then there is the cost of packages and 
trouble in getting them back again. 

Mr. Barrett—I get more honey by 
extracting it. Let it ripen well before 
extracting, and it will come out of the 
comb without difficulty. 


Mr. Mason—Honey of the best qual- 
ity can be gotten only out of comb 
made with the honey. When we con- 
sider that the honey must be evapor- 
ated and ripened before extracting, I 
am forced to conclude that extracting- 
combs refilled cannot contain the best 
quality of honey. 

Mr. Phelps—Ripening takes place 
after the cells are capped over, and 
Mr. Barrett well knows that the nicest 
honey can be produced only by allow- 
ing this process to be finished in the 
comb. 

Mr. Mason—The cells must. crack 


open before ripening. Bees ripen 
honey by heat. 
President Lefever—After honey is 


once capped it can be ripened, if nec- 
essary, after it is taken from the hive, 
by putting itin a warm room. I will 
sell such honey as first quality, and it 
will give satisfaction, too. 

Mr. Mason—Honey ripened outside 
of hives lacks in flavor. You can often 
observe sweat on the hive where the 
water is evaporating from the honey. 
Honey should be kept in a dry, warm 
room. Ifina damp room it will ab- 
sorb moisture. 








President Pea Pasy i source from 
which the bees obtained the honey has 
much to do with its keeping qualities. 

Mr. Phelps—I am aware that honey 
will absorb water at a certain heat, 
My experience is that the cause of 
sweating is to be found in the fluctua- 
tions of temperature. I think the 
proper temperature to insure against 
sweating is 80° to 90°. I store my 
honey in aroom with a chimney run- 
ning up through it. I find that the 
honey near this chimney never sweats; 
but that farthest away, where the tem- 
perature varies at different times, 
sweats more or less. I have some that 
is four years old. 

Question, «Is not your 1884 honey 
thicker than your new ?” 

Mr. Phelps—Yes, that farthest from 
the chimney is candied more or less, 
but that nearest is not. 

Mr. Marley—My experience agrees 
exactly with that of Mr. Phelps. 

For the Production of Comb Honey, by 
ba! ee System of Management is the 
‘ossible Hesult Obtained 
an to Vield and Quality? 

Mr. McLane—Contract the brood- 
nests and feed up for winter ; but this 
is risky, though it was necessary last 
season. 

Mr. Burnett—My experience is that 
in hives where the bees have free ac- 
cess to the whole hive, 1 could get 
more honey, and could get as good a 
price. 

Mr. Phelps— They might begin 
where the widest space existed, but 
this does not prove the point. 

President Lefever—I use separators. 
I cannot well get along without them. 
Itis possible to get straight combs 
without them, but still I would use 
them for convenience. 

Mr. Mason—My own system suits 
me best, but might not be adapted to 
other localities. I get no buckwheat 
honey, it all comes from clover or 
basswood. When the white clover be- 
gins to bloom I draw from the « boom- 
ers” to help the light ones. Then I 
put on the sections. Heat must be 
economized, because heat costs honey. 
I use full sheets of foundation. I think 
it is better than comb. 1 use a few 
combs as a bait, and keep empty sec- 
tions near the brood-nest. I do not 
want too many frames in the byood- 
nests. I reduce to from 3 to 5 frames, 
then they have to go into the sections. 
Bees should not be deprived of the 
natural impulse to swarm, but they 
must be managed economically after 
this, if you would get any profit. 

The convention adjourned to 9 a.m. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 


at 9a.m., with President Lefever in 
the chair. After some preliminary 
business,the programme was taken up. 
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= rete tenes Geral, 
veyed to the msumer? 

Mr. Belden sold the most of his pro- 
duct to a shipper, for cash. He thought 
it paid him better than to retail it. 

T. F. Shepard, one year, took his 
honey to New York city, and sold it at 
35 cents per pound, while at home, 
owing to the market being glutted, he 
could only have realized 10 and 12 
cents for it. 

Mr. Sutton had always been able to 
sell in the home market. 

M. E. Mason—Some people look 
upon the middleman as a monster, 
when the fact is, without him it would 
be hard to get along. He had been in 
the business a long time, and has 
never yet seen a time when a large 
crop was general over the country. 
Now the middleman makes it his busi- 
ness to find where the crop is short. 
While the small producer could not 
afford to ship his honey, the middle- 
man buys the surplus and ships it at 
less expense than could the small pro- 
ducer to where it is wanted, and by so 
doing helps to keep up the price in 
the home market. 

Mr.- Sutton— Many must sell at 
home. The large producer should 
look up a market for his honey. 

Mr. Mason said that the past season 
a fair honey crop was produced in his 
vicinity, and honey was sold in Jeffer- 
son at 10 cents ; he went and bought a 
lot of it. The price was put to 12 
cents; he bought it. Then the price 
went to 16 cents; he bought what he 
wanted at the price. So by stepping 
in and buying he made money, as did 
the producer. Had he not bought, he 
thinks the price would have been low 
through the season. 

C. H. Coon has been engaged in 
shipping poultry the past 20 years, 
and has always sold through commis- 
sion houses, and has never lost a dollar 
until this fall. Always find out whether 
the house you ship to is *‘solid,” and 
also before you ship an article, be it 
honey or anything else, find out 
whether there is a demand for it. Do 
not crowd the market. When honey 
is wanted, ship it; not before. He al- 
ways grades his honey and keeps the 
best back, has made it a point to place 
some with the grocer where he trades. 

Mr. McLane marketed about 2,000 
pounds at 15 and 16 cents wholesale, 
when his neighbors sold at 10 and 12 
cents. He took orders from sample, 
and sold 48 cases in a very short time, 
at the same terms at which they (the 
dealers) bought their other goods. His 
second shipment was one-half larger. 
Now he could not supply the demand. 


Isit Best to Fill the Sections with 
Foundation, or only Use Starters? 


Mr. N. T. Phelps always uses full 
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fastened on the sides; combs stick to 


the wood better. He never uses 
starters unless he is short of founda- 
tion, when he invariably finds the 
combs not very well fastened in the 
sections. 

Mr. Bartlett first used a W-shaped 
starter, but he believes that it is more 
profitable to use full sheets. When he 
used starters only, he was troubled 
with queens in the sections, which he 
attributed to the drone-combs being 
built there by the bees at.the bottom of 
the starters. He had many sections 
spoiled then, but none now since using 
full sheets. 

A vote was taken as to starters and 
full sheets, two-thirds being in favor 
of full sheets in sections. 

Is Modern Bee-Keeping Sufficiently 
HRemunerative to Warrant those 
who Aspire to the Luxuries 
of Life, to =e in it 
asa Special reuit? 

Mr. Phelps—It depends upon what 
are called luxuries. 

I doubt about its being feasible, as 
we find people in the United States. 
If expenses were not too great, a per- 
son might make a living at the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Barrett—It depends upon the 
range which we have for the bees to 
gather honey in. If one could have 
the whole field within a radius of 
three miles, it might do, but as things 
are, ifa neighbor would see me. get- 
ting lots of money, “ getting rich,” as 
they say, the business would soon be 
overdone. As we find the circum- 
stances, it will not pay to make a 
specialty of the bee-business, but as it 
is, the bees have paid better than any 
other branch of farming. Ihave in- 
duced neighbors to sow Alsike clover, 
which is a good yielder of honey, and 
makes most excellent hay. The trouble 
in bee-keeping is, to have forage 
enough for the bees. 

What is the Best Method of Feeding 
Bees in the Spring? 

Mr. Mason — Feed the “Good” 
candy over the cluster on top of the 
frames under the cushion; keep the 
bees warm. 

Mr. Shepard—Feed 
entrance. 

Mr. Freeman—Feed syrup in a com- 
mon quart fruit-can. Tie a thin cloth 
over the mouth of the can, and invert 
it over the cluster. 

Mr. Reynolds—I like feeding on top 
of the frames best, because the bees do 
not become so excited as they do when 
fed at the entrance, consequently less 
bees are lost by flights off in the cold 
air. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
in Franklin, in January, 1889. This 


syrup at the 


‘| last meeting, some of the oldest mem- 


bers say, was one of the best and most 





sheets in sections, because it is better | 


IOWA. 


Report of the Nashua Conven. 
tion of Bee-Keepers. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


The Nashua Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held its second annual meeting at 
Nashua, Iowa, on Feb. 18, 1888. The 
convention was called to order at 10 
a.m., with Pres. Tracy in the chair. 

The forenoon session was devoted 
to the discussion of topics of general 
interest. Alsike clover was highly 
recommended as a honey-plant, and 
one member who had practical experi- 
ence with it, said that it was superior 
to other clovers for pasture and hay. 

In the afternoon the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Thos. 
Tracy,of Nashua ; Vice-President, Geo. 
H. Potter, of Ionia ; and Secretary, H. 
L. Rouse, of Ionia. 

The following questions and answers 
were then given : 

Should bees be taken out of the cel- 
lar for a cleansing flight? No. 

What amount of ventilation is best ? 
Some preferred very little, and others 
preferred considerable. 

Is shade desirable during the sea- 
son? Yes; but natural shade is the 
best, and shade boards come next. 

How large an entrance should the 
colony be given in early spring ? One- 
fourth by 1 inch. 

When is the best time to put bees in 
the cellar? The majority favored 
puttmg them in early in November ; 
but better too early than too late. 

Thirteen members reported that they 
were wintering 818 colonies, and that 
they obtained no honey in 1887. 

President Tracy said: ‘Sometimes 
my bees become uneasy towards 
spring, and when I would take a pan- 
ful of snow, and throw a spoonful in 
at the hive-entrance of each colony, 
they would become quiet.” He win- 
ters his bees in the cellar. About two- 
thirds of the bees represented by the 
members are being wintered in the 
cellar, and the balance in chaff hives. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
in Nashua, on May 19, 1888, at 10 a.m. 

H. L. Rouse, Sec. 
a 
CONVENTION NOTICES. 

{2 The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 

will hold its spring meeting on May &, 1888, at Cort- 


land, N. Y.,at10a.m. All bee-keepers are Invited. 
; W. H. BEACH, Sec. 





¢2” The Des Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 158%, at 
Burlington, lowa. JOHN NAYJU, Sec 





t@” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Kidora, Lowa, 
on the second Saturday in each month, at noon 
(12 o’clock), until further notice 

J. W. BUCHANAN, Sec. 





e The next regular meeting of the Sus- 
quehanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association 





full of life ever held. 


will be held at New Milford, Pa., on Saturday, 
May 5, 1888. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 
May 5.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May &.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W. H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
¢2™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EpD. 

















Anticipating Favorable Re- 
sults.—Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa, 
on Feb. 27, 1888, says: 


I have not “disturbed”? my bees since 
they were = into the cellar, some in Octo- 
ber, «nd others early in November. They 
have been so quiet, with the cellar tempera- 
ture at 35° to 50° (generally between 40° and 
45°), that I have not thought it necessary to 
overhaul them. There are but few dead 
sve ig the floor. 1 anticipate favorable 
results. 





Cellar-Wintering—Buck-Bush. 
—G. 8. Prime, Arapahoe, Nebr., on Feb. 18, 
1888, says : 


I am much interested in the question of 
light in winter for beesin the cellar. I am 
favorably impressed with the idea. 

Thisis the best bee and honey country 
that | am acquainted with. I have kept 
bees in Indiana and Iowa, but this is the 
best for good, pure honey, the season 
through. We had a good yield here the last 
season, and the five years previous. Those 
who have eaten our honey want no other. It 
is largely from what is known here as 
“buck-bush,” and it is much like the 
“snow-drop” that we had in our gardens 
and lawns in the East. It is very abuhdant 
in the low grounds on all streams where I 
have ever been, that have their source in 
the Rocky Mountains. I neversee it on any 
other places. It blooms profusely for about 
three months. 

I have wintered bees in the cellar for 
about twenty years, and [ have had no loss 
except from mice or queenlessness. I try 
to keep the temperature down near the 
freezing-point. 1 think that nearly all the 
trouble in wintering bees in cellars, is in 
letting them get too warm. 





Cleansing Flights — Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union.—H. M. Cates, Shideler, Ind., 
on Feb. 27, 1888, writes as follows : 


Bees for the last three days have hada 
grand flight, This winter has been a fine 
one for bees, and in this locality there has 
been no snow of any consequence, and a 
very even temperature. It has been mostly 
dark days, so that bees wintered on the 
summer stands have had, on an average, 
one or two cleansing flights per month ; this 
has kept them healthy. IL have lost no bees 
worth mentioning, and to-day they seemed 
as strong as they were last September. 


For want of a cellar to winter my bees in, 
I packed them, by making large boxes 12 
feet long and 3 feet wide, which would hold 
6 colonies to the box ; I then packed clover 
chiff in between and back of the hives. I 


have saved all except 3 nuclei that had 
nothing to live on when put in. So far the 
rospect for a honey crop here is good, as 
he white and Alsike clovers are not injured 
by the winter. 

I have just read the editorial about the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, on page 115. You will 
find my membership fee enclosed with this 
letter, as I feel that I would not be doin 
my part, if I did not join the Union now. 
think that all bee-keepers should encourage 
Mr. Z. A. Clark to press the battle to the 
very gates, for if wedo not stand by each 
other in our rights, the day will soon come 
when bee-keepers will have to advertise 
that “I, or we, on a certain day, will apply 
to the County Commissioners for a license 
to keep bees.” It ry that some people 
would like to have it just about that way. 





Bees are all Right.—Col. R. Wal- 


ton, Industry, Pa., on Feb. 27, 1888, writes: 


Thus far my bees are all right, except 
very late swarms that issued about the latter 
part of September. I had about 6 or 7 
swarms in that month ; we had a nice flow 
of honey about that time, my colonies were 
strong in bees, and they began to swarm. 
secured only about 200 pounds of honey 
from about 60 colonies of bees. I am ex- 

rimenting some this winter with my bees. 

one of them are packed this winter, and 
all are on the winter stands, with a big box 

laced over them. The bees flew nicely 
ast week, and they are all right except 2 
small colonies. 





Bee-Keepers are Happy.—Jacob 
Oswalt, Maximo, O., on Feb. 23, 1888, writes: 


Iam wintering my bees in the ‘‘ Falcon” 
chaff hive on the summer stands, and they 
now seem to be in fine condition. They 
had a grand flight to-day,and on examina- 
tion I find that they have all pulled through 
the winter nicely, excepting two colonies. 
Bees in this section of the country, as far as 
heard from, are doing well, and bee-keepers 
are feeling good. 


Bees Mostly in Good Condition. 
—B. W. Peck, Richmond Centre, O., on 
Feb. 20, 1888, writes : 


I have been out in the apiary examining 
my bees, and so far they are mostly in 
good condition ; only 3 or 4 colonies having 
the diarrhea. I had 8 or 10 colonies that 
had only 12 to 15 pounds of honey; I ex- 
amined them to see if they need any more, 
and [ found —y! had enough to last until 
April, at least, having consumed but little 
honey. I donot believe that my loss will 
exceed 10 per cent. I have just purchased 
3 more colonies from a neighbor, so I now 
have 47 colonies. 1 will report again in the 
spring. 








Disposing of Surplus Honey.— 
B. E. Foster, Utica, N. Y., writes : 


What shalt we do with our surplus honey? 
This is often asked, not so much this year, 
as honey has been scarce in some States, 
but not in New York. Comb honey can be 
bought at 12 cents to-day, and extracted at 
8 to 10 cents. Now howis it that honey is 
as cheap as it was last yearin New York ? 
Below is one of the reasons, I think : 

Every year the bee-men feed so much 
sugar for winter stores for the bees. Now 
if honey was used instead, how much would 
there be left? I wouldsay none. But it 
seems as if the bee-men had got to feed 
sugar in order to keep their bees alive. This 
is not true, if we do as we onght, namely, 
feed nothing but honey, the loss of bees 





would be very small, if this is all that makes 
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the bees die. I would like to ask how much 
is made by extracting all the honey and 
feeding back sugar syrup, if their time is 
worth anything ? I think thatif we want 
to feedehoney, we can always get it, if we 
have none. But the best way is to keep 
from 100 to 300 pounds of honey over for 
this purpose, and not sell the last drop. 

I was pleased to read Mr. Lindle’s article 
on page 55, where he says that he never fed 
50 cents worth of sugar in 31 years, and for 
15 years he had made bee-keeping his busi- 
ness. This shows that honey is as good as 
sugar. If you are afraid the honey is not 
all right, es bring it to a boil, and this will 
make it all right, if it came from colonies af- 
fected with foul brood. Let us feed no more 
sugar, but honey. 





Colonies Strong and Carrying 
Pollen.—Albert Newman, Rolla, Mo., on 
Feb. 23, 1888, says : 


My bees carried in pollen on Feb. 20, 
which is much earlier than usual. The 
are as strong now as they were last fall, 
notwithstanding we have had weather from 
6° to 12° below zero. They are on the sum- 
mer stands, protected on the east, north and 
west bya bank of straw. Those, however, 
who do not believe in book-learning, and 
read no bee-paper, will lose heavily, not 
knowing that all the bees had to be fed last 
fall in this part of the country. I fed about 
170 pounds of granulated sugar to 17 colo- 
nies, and by the way they are breeding now, 
I will have to feed them some more before 
the honey-flow comes. 


Light in Bee-Cellars, etc.—S. J. 
Youngman, Lakeview, Mich., on Feb. 23, 
1888, writes : 


I think that the article on page 106, by T. 
F. Bingham, giving his experience with 
wintering bees, is the most intensely inter- 
esting article published in the BEE Jour- 
NAL since I have been one of its readers. 
Has it ever been given to the public before? 
I, for one, would like to know more of the 
details, especially of the transferring by 
lamp-light in midwinter. If those bees 
winter well, surely disturbance in winter is 
not disastrous to bees. 

According to Mr. B’s article on page 117, 
the Southern wintering question was surely 
given a good trial; but could not the un- 
sealed brood have been saved by giving 
water to the bees, while en route ? Or coul 
not the transit have been hastened by send- 
ing the bees by express? Cannot Mr. 
Bingham be prevailed upon to give us 
another article on these subjects ? 








Carrying in Pollen — Honey- 
Plants—W.M. Hess, Conway, Ark., on 
Feb. 15, 1888, says : 


My 10 colonies of bees are wintering well. 
Yesterday they carried in poiien for the 
first time this year. In 1887 they carried in 
the first pollen on Feb. 7, and the last on 
Oct. 16, and just got enough fora living. I 
had but one natural swarm, and it issued 
on July 13. Our bees generally swarm in 
May, but sometimes in April. 

Our main honey-plants are sumac, rag- 
weed, black-gum, cotton, hore-hound, wil- 
low, persimmon, and boneset. There is not 
much buckwheat sown, and no clover. 
Clover thrives well here, but the trouble is 
to get it started on account of the gri 
grass, but if once started, it will remain 
until it is killed out. Sumac is a good 
honey-producer, and of good flavor, but it 
gets sour before it is ripe. My bees nearly 
filled all the section-cases, and before they 
had it half capped over, it turned sour and 
run down through the brood-frames, so that 
the bees all left the inside and hung around 
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outside of the hive or on the ground. 
ithe honey was as thin as water when they 
gathered it and I had a great deal of 
trouble. I did not know what | should do 
with all thissour honey. Of course I took 
it off, and put it in thesmoke-house. There 
was some Pees in the section-case yet, and 


I left the hive ™_ about 2 inches, so that | 40 


] the bees co come out. 

ale have had no cold weather this win- 
ter, the coldest being 10° above zero. - 
pees have had flights for a week. I loo 
for a good honey season this year. There 
are no Italian bees in this locality. I sent 
for an Italian queen last June, and I found 
the Italians far ahead of the black bees. I 
use the Langstroth hive, 16 inches long, 12 
inches wide, and 11 inches deep, inside 
measure. , 





Results of 1887—Alsike Clover. 
—D. L. Campbell, Royal Oak, Mich., on 
Feb. 24, 1888, writes : 


Last year I think was the poorest that I 
have experienced in my 18 years of keeping 
bees. I started with 100 colonies last sea- 
son, and they got a good start in the spring 
on elm, maple and willows. They com- 
menced to swarm in May, and increased to 
210 colonies. They stored about 2,000 pounds 
of surplus extracted honey, and 500 pounds 
of comb honey, with .an abundance for 
winter, which is a better showing than 
most bee-keepers had for last year. 

lsow Alsike clover and furnish seed to 
my neighbors ; I think that is one of the 
best ae we have. It also makes 
the best of hay. Ido not think that it will 
pay to raise any plant for honey alone, 
Fithough I sowed some Chapman honey- 
plant seed last year, and I think that the 
same plant grows wild on new land in this 
locality. 

l am wintering 125 colonies in the cellar, 
and they seem to be all rightsofar. I also 
have 73 colonies in chaff hives, and these 
had a nice, cleansing flight on Feb. 22 and 
Feb. 23, which they needed very badly, as 
they had not flown for over twomonths. 1 
believe there will be serious loss among bees 
that are not protected, asI hear of quite a 
number already. 





Swarming—Feeding Bees.—A.E. 
Maley, Auburn, Nebr., on Feb. 20, 1888, 
writes : 

The weather is very changeable here. 
The bees have had a flight every few days. 
Aswarm issued for me on Feb. 17, and 
after re-hiving them four times, I had to 
take a new hive with fresh combs, and 
drive them in with smoke. The weather 
since then has been damp and rainy. There 
has been about 14 inches of snow so far this 
winter, and it is all melted and soaked into 
the ground. We have a good prospect of an 
early spring, and a good season. I h 
some colonies that had to be fed in January, 
and I filled some empty combs witb sugar 
syrup, and gave it to them, and they are 
now doing well, This is amuch better way 
than to feed sugar candy. 





Early and Absconding Swarms. 
—Wnm. Irwin, Columbus Grove, O., on Feb. 
20, 1888, writes : 


I commenced the season of 1887 with 7 
colonies of bees ; one was robbed, and the 
other 6 were in fair condition. I incr 
them to 22 colonies by natural swarming, 
and obtained 82 pounds of honey in one- 
D er sections. My bees are Italians and 
hybrids. 

On page 472 of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for 1887, Mr. Willis M. Barnum says 
that he had an extra large swarm one morn- 
ing at exactly 7:30 o’clock; and then says, 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


“Who can beat that?” [ can. I had a 
swarm on June 17, at 6:25 in the morning, 
and another at 7:10a.m. They were prime 
swarms. I bad & hege second swarm that 
was bound to go to the woods. It issued on 
June 14, and returned to the parent hive. 
On June 15 it came out again, went about 

rods, and then returned to the hive 
whence it came. On June 16 it started off 
again, and went 4% mile. I “belled” them 
every time they went off, and they became 
disorganized and came back. On June 17 
they came out again, and went high up ona 
tree, less than half a mile away. 

I winter my bees on the summer stands, 
on from 4 to 6 frames, packed in wheat 
chaff and forest leaves. They had good 
flights on Feb. 12 and Feb. 13, and seem to 
be wintering well. 





Bees did Well in 1887.—A. C. 
Loomis, Grand Rapids, Mich., on Feb. 28, 
1888, says : 

My bees did well last year. I increased 


them from 4 colonies to 8 colonies, and ob- 
tained 350 pounds of comb houey. 





Langstroth Hives—Light Cel- 
lars.—H. 8S. Ball, Granby, Quebec, on Feb. 
13, 1888, writes : 


The best hive for this northern country, 
and I think for any other country, is the 
Langstroth hive. It is the best for winter- 
ing, and it exceeds any other that we have 
in this country for summer use. I have 
used them for ten years, and have never lost 
a single colony from any cause in wintering. 
I knew of one case where aman lost 1 
colonies in what he called the Jones hive, 
and not one colony that was in a Lang- 
stroth hive. All were in the same cellar. 
I have used five or six different kinds of 
hives, and I say, give Langstroth the medal! 
Can bees be wintered in a light cellar ? 


[Yes ; read the article on page 106, on this 
subject.—Ep. ] 


Bees Breeding Early.—H. G. 
Frame, North Manchester, Ind., on Feb. 23, 
1888, says : 


My bees had their first flight last Satur- 
day, the first since Sunday, Dec. 4, 1887, 
lacking just one day of eleven weeks’ con- 
finement, and nearly five weeks longer than 
last winter. My bees are wintering nicel 
so far, on the summer stands. My meth 
of packing in the spring differs from - 
all the methods that I have ever read of. 
examined several colonies to-day, and I 
found that some have fy brood, some 
have larve, and some have nothing but 
eggs. Nearly every colony carried in more 





ad | or less pollen to-day. I believe that we will 


have an early spring. 





The Season in Texas.—B. F. Car- 
roll, Blooming Grove, Tex., on Feb. 16, 1888, 
writes : 


The season of 1887 in Texas will long be 
remembered ; we had 5 inches of rain from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 28. We had 164¢ inches at 
one time ; from Aug. 28 to Noy. 8, 5 inches 
more, 8inches in November, and about 10 
inches up to this date. We have had 10 
inches of snow, and the mereury 2° below 
zero here, and 18° below in northwest Texas. 
Bees began bringing in pollen on Feb. 8, 
ten days later than last year ; and now the 
mercury is at 32° Fahr., with a prospect of 
a lower temperature before morning. The 
mint is up in the best stand since 1882, and 
the bee-men look for another grand honey 
crop. I have lost 40 per cent. of my bees, 





and I am feeding the 25 colonies left, with a 
view of an increase to 75 colonies ; as I have 
ood combs in 40 two-story Simplicity hives. 
ix years ago there were within five miles 
of my place 1,000 colonies of bees ; now 
there are about 200. I have plenty of 
room now. 

The old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL grows 
younger, puts on a brand new dress, and 
goes out to be admired by all who take a 
peep at its new face. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-Ib. sections, 
17@18c.; dark 2-Ibs, 14@15c.; choice white 1-Ibs., 18 to 
20 cts., dark 1-lbs., 15@16c. White extracted, 7@8c.; 
dark, 5@6c. Demand is slow. White extracted ia 
firm when in 60-]b. tin cans. 

BEESW AX.—21 to 22c. 


Feb. 29. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Bt. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote : white in 1-Ib. sec- 
tions, 15@18c.; the same in 2Ibs., 13@15c.; buck- 
wheat i-lbs., 11@12c.; 2-lbs.. 10@llc. Off grades 
1@2c. per Ib. less. White extracted, 8@9c.; dark, 

. Market dull. 
EESW A X.—22@23c. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 


28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 4@9c. per Ib, 
Choice comb, 16@20c., in the jobbing way. De~ 
MBM AX-“Demand it’ go0d—20@220. per Ib. 

— 8 - 22c. per Ib. for 
to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Feb. 20. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


Feb. 21. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 14@16c. Extracted, 8@9c. The market 


is not very brisk and sales are slow. 
BEESW AX.—25 cts. per ib. 


Feb. 24. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DENVER. 


eet ee _-~ - =n. 19@20c.; 2-lb, 
sections, . Extrac \ 
ee 

Feb. 18. J.M.CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 15@18c.; 
ber and died Sieeente.” Marker auiet san 

amber and can +* 2 u 
BEESWAX.—20@24c. ’ 


Feb. 18. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white in 1-pound sections, 17@19¢. 
Extracted, 9@10c. for light colored. Market weaker 


and supply only fair. 
BEES W AX.-—-22@238c. 
Feb. 17. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, 

HONE Y.—Prices range from 16@18c. for best one, 
Ib. sections; 2-lbs. or about, 14@15¢c, Dark is slow of 
sale, with no steady price. Extracted moving slowly. 
Offerings of all kinds are large. Demand better. 

BEES W AX,—22@23c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Feb. 16. 161 South Water 8t. 

KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs., glassed, 16@17¢c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs., glassed, 15¢.; un< 

lassed, 16c.; white 2-lbs., glassed, 16c.,; unglassed 2- 

s.,17c. California white 2-Ibs.,17c. California ex- 
tracted in 6U-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 
are larger. 

BEESWAX.—No. 1, 20c.; No. 2, 18. 

Feb. 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th &Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 18@19¢.: 
2-lbs.. 15@16c.; 3-lbs., 14@15c. Dark and broken not 
quotable. Extracted, white in kegs and tin, 9@9}<c.; 
\-barrels and barrels, 8}4@9c.; dark and mixed in 
same, 6@7c. Market slow ; better demand expected. 

BEESW AX.—22@25c. 


A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 
Apiary Register.—Al]l who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 


should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 





For 50 colonies (120 pages),..............$100 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ........ 1 26 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .............. 150 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Rotices. 
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If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
mumbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cents per 
pound, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 
To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JouR NAL. 


Please write American Bee Jowrnal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the BEE JoURNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 5: cents, postpaid. 








Itis Extravagant Economy not 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
etc., on hand when needed. ‘To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need in that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready ata 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. They should be ordered 
very soon. We-~are promised an early 
spring, and a good honey crop. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Look Over last year’s numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and if any are missing, 
send for them at once,as we have but few 
left now, and they are daily becoming less. 


A Pocket Dictionary will be pre 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Wucea Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents,; 4 ounces, $1; 4 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Magazine” for one 
year for $1.40 ; or with “Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the ‘ Apicul- 
turist ’ for $1.80 ; or the “* Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 

250 Tabels.......sveani hig 1 50 $2.00 $225 

500 Labels........... 2.00 3.00 3.50 

1,000 Labels............ : 3.00 4.00 5.00 
sa Samples mailed ‘ee upon application. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


A Modern Bee-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 








~ Advertisements. 


SNF ON FON FEA ARR IR AISI NNSA SURF ES FERRARA 


—ITALIANS — PURE.— 
Good in every respect. Cheap, 
for the Quality. uo 


10Alt Samcavitue Iroquois Co., ILL, 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


SMITH & SMITH 


We have one of the largest 


Bee-Hive Factories in the World, 


@” If you are interested in BEES, send for 
our Price-List—Free Goops, and fair 
Prices. Address, SMITH & SMIT 

10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., 0. 
wlention the American Bee Journal. 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN & SON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


SUPPLIES for BEE-KEEPERS 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


HONEY and BEESWAX, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


G. B. LEWIS & 00 


make the best Bee - Hives, the best 
Sections, the best Shipping - Crates, the 
best Frames, etc., etc. 
G2 We sell them at the Lowest Prices.— 
Write for free Lilustrated Catalogue. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
37Atf WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


Wwe. are selling 100 All-Wood Langs- 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00 ; and 
Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cts. 
= Don’t order your Supplies for 1888 
until you see our Circular. 
wmM. HoH. BRIGHT, 
10Atf MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 























be Quality and Price these SECTIONS 
have no equal. Send for Price-List, retail 
and wholesale; also of Wood Separators, 
Foundation, Cases, ete. Address as in the 
Cut above. TA4t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


2-Story Langstroth Hive, 80c. 


E still have a few of those Two-Story 
Langstroth HIVES with 10 Brood- 
Frames, at 80 cents. 
Who wants them? Speak Quick, or it will 
be too late. Address, 
SMITH & SMITH, 


10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 








safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 






